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Other matters have crowded out, for a time, the 
consideration of a most interesting and important 
document in regard to the future of our small col- 
leges. I refer to an address submitted to the trus- 
tees of Amherst College by the class of 1885, and 
issued from the office of Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice, 
35 Wall St., New York. 

With the enormous additions in recent years to 
the resources of our great universities, whether 
private, as are most of the Eastern institutions, or 
public, like the Western institutions, the question 
of the future of the small college has become more 
and more a burning one. Scientific instruction, as 
at present carried on, requires such an expensive 
plant that only in the great institutions can it be 
adequately provided for. Our smaller colleges have 
neither the equipment nor the instructors necessary 
for those who are looking forward to a life-work 
in what may be called scientific fields. The alumni 
of Amherst College, frankly recognizing this situa- 
tion, have made the rather revolutionary suggestion 
that young men seeking a scientific training should 
not to go to Amherst at all, but should try such in- 
stitutions as the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. What then is left for the small college? 
Has it any function at all? This address asserts 
positively that it has, and proceeds to define it as 
in general the training of men for the larger life 
of the' community, "a training which should be 
undergone for the sake of learning and for the 
benefit of the state". This training is, in brief, the 
old classical training modified to meet the modern 
conditions of human interests. With the further 
suggestions in the report as to the necessity of 
raising salaries of professors so that they can be 
adequate teachers, I have nothing to do. 

It seems to be high time to distinguish clearly 
what the advocates of vocational training really 
have in view. They put forward a very specious 
plea that a child's training should fit him for what 
he is going to do in life. They ignore entirely 
the other side. They have no concern with what a 
man is going to be in life. The conditions of life 
have been profoundly modified by scientific discover- 
ies made by men, many of whom had no personal 
influence at all, but the majority of those who make 
their living by engineering or the other so-called 
vocational pursuits are not going to modify human 
conditions in this fashion. The question with them 
is not so much what they are going to do as what 



they are going to be, what influence they are going 
to exert by their own personality upon their neigh- 
bors. It is a significant as well as unfortunate fact 
that the life of our nation has been and is being 
directed almost entirely by men who have no ex- 
perience in statesmanship. They do not get this 
experience, nor even the preliminary breadth of 
view, from vocational training. They can only get 
it from a study of the world movements and world 
influences that have been moulding the life and 
the thinking of man for centuries upon centuries. 
That is a modern classical education. Our present 
view of the classical education does not mean one 
limited to the old curriculum of Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, but the ancient literatures must have 
an important place in any such training. The proper 
place for such an education is in the small college 
and not in the large university; in the small college 
men have time to grow instead of hustle, the object 
in view is primarily life and not money. Amherst 
could not do better than follow the suggestions of 
this address and many other smaller colleges would 
do well to give them serious attention. 

G L. 



In The Classical Weekly 3.153-154 Professor 
Lodge discussed the paper read by Professor Hale 
at the meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, at Baltimore, in December, 1909, urging the 
adoption of a uniform system of grammatical ter- 
minology for all languages studied in our schools, 
whether ancient languages or modern. Professor 
Hale brought up the subject again at the last meet- 
ing of the Philological Association, at Providence, 
in December last, by carrying a motion authorizing 
the appointment by the Association of a Committee 
to consider the subject, if a request for the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee should come from the 
Modern Language Association. 

Members of The Classical Association of England 
have received a pamphlet of forty pages, called Re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Ter- 
minology. The Joint Committee consists of some 
twenty-four members, representing the following 
Associations: The Classical Association, The Mod- 
ern Language Association, The English Association, 
The Headmasters' Association, The Headmistresses' 
Association, The Assistant Masters' Association, The 
Assistant Mistresses' Association, and The Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. 
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The recommendations are in most instances unan- 
imously made. An analysis of the report, with some 
comment, will be laid before our readers soon. 

C. K. 



AN APOCALYPSE IN ABBREVIATIONS 

It was a Freshman class in the Odes of Horace — 
in many respects a fair output of the High Schools, 
in fact, a rather bright and intelligent group. Their 
reading ability was excellent, though their 'English 
into Latin' was often absurdly faulty, disclosing 
a lamentable lack of equilibrium in their previous 
instruction. But we had not been together long in 
the class-room, before I probed a peculiarly weak 
spot that seemed as much a matter of surprise to 
them as it certainly was to me. We were using a 
text-book in which the notes were grouped at the 
bottom of the page, and it was a half-dozen blun- 
ders with reference to the contents of these notes 
that first attracted my attention, then amazed me, 
and finally convinced me of an alarming deal of ig- 
norance in the common science of abbreviation. 

The conspiracy was at once formed in my mind, 
of pursuing my discovery farther and setting for 
my class, at its next session, a 'quizz' from the ap- 
pendix of Webster's Unabridged. A curiosity had 
seized me, to ascertain the actual amount of knowl- 
edge they possessed in the simplest abbreviations to 
be met with in almost daily use. The test comprised 
about three dozen of these, all of them from the 
Latin, with the slight admixture of 'O.S.', TJ.S.', and 
'N.Y.', which were interpolated solely to relieve 
the monotony, as 'jokers', if you please. Unless 
'Aet.', 'A.C, and 'Q.v' be excepted, all were of fre- 
quent occurrence, such as are encountered at some 
time or all the time in every day life, in a High 
School course, or in the consultation of books of 
reference, Latin or otherwise. 

The sequel of my quaestio was rather a shock to 
my nervous system. It was revealed that an over- 
whelming 1 proportion of my students were innocent 
of familiarity with the most domesticated word- 
abridgements and initials — even of their English 
meanings. Many of their attempts to express the 
Latin phraseology betrayed gross inaccuracy and a 
reprehensible failure in duty on the part of their 
primary and secondary teachers. When put to 
the test, the acquaintance my class had with abbrevia- 
tions was found to be most superficial, while, as to 
the origin -of those abbreviations from the Latin, 
few of the number seemed even to have surmised 
such a possibility. Abbreviations were so common, 
so prevalent, that they had been all but completely 
overlooked. 

If I could persuade myself that the innocence man- 
ifested by this one class was a purely local or occa- 
sional one, I would hesitate to 'publish it in Gath'. 
But I have lived both long enough and widely 



enough to note that abbreviations are taken much as 
we take everything else involved in 'the nature of 
things' and left, as it were, to the intuition. The 
veriest child may know 'The Dipper', but greyhaired 
grandsires will shake their heads in mute bewilder- 
ment at the mention of Aldebaran or Rigel. 

The revelation of my test was such a strange one, 
that I gathered some statistics from the responses 
and filed them for my own future use. A subse- 
quent thought has occurred to me, that the results 
of my experiment might prove of interest and, per- 
haps, a useful suggestion to my associates in the 
Classics. With this hope, I am subjoining the fol- 
lowing excerpts. 

B.A. 

Only one in the class reported both English and 
Latin in correct form. One refused to essay even the 
English — an unfortunate who had doubtless, all his 
life, heard the academic degree spoken of as 'the 
B.A.'. Nine were obliged to submit the English only, 
though with 'Bachlor' and 'Bachellor' among the 
variants in orthography. I well knew that the Latin 
for 'Bachelor' would prove the crux, for it is not a 
word that the student will chance upon in the 
ordinary vocabularies, yet I must confess that the 
wabbly cognomina newly assigned to the bayberried 
gentry quite caught me off my guard. A fantastic 
'Bachalareus artum' was the closest approximation. 

One of the class took refuge in ' artis'. 

M.A. 

'Master' was evidently not in the same category 
with 'Bachelor', for there were three who had the 
correct Latin form for 'M.A.', and a proportion- 
ately smaller number resorted to the English alone, 
though one gave it as 'Master of Art'. As might 
have been expected, a blank was here also shown 
in the case of the one who had failed in 'B.A.'. The 
forms 'Artis', 'Artae', and 'Artum' were deyeloped. 
But where is the Orbilius who could have connived 
at this monstrum — 'Masteris'? 
LL.D. 

A complimentary degree, achieved but by the few, 
and therefore too far beyond the concept of noviti- 
ates — was it this that was responsible for the Trasi- 
mene of my infant academicians? Here were two 
blanks and only four who had even the correct 
translation. Among the faulty renditions were 'Doc- 
tor of Law', 'Doctor of Languages', and even 

'Lawyer'. Novel Latin possibilities were ' 

Legium', 'Legis ', 'Doctor Legis', and 'Doctor 

Legorum'. And again I looked for Orbilius. 
A.U.C. 

Here, all would have been a dismal void, but for 
one brave girl who seemed to have the faint glimmer 
of a distant but errant truth, proposing 'Ante urbem 
constitutam'. Was this one of those elusive figures 
styled hysteron proteron? It was at least prae- 
posterum, both literally and metaphorically. 



